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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETGH. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
Memoirs of Timothy Try-all, Esq. by his Cousin 
Theodore. 

CHAPTER VIII. 


DeaR THEODORE, 

In my last I promised to give you some further 
aceount of the ‘** black ball’? on the other side of 
the river.—‘* So proceed we to resume our tale”— 
After being accommodated with a good stand to be- 
hold this brilliant spectacle of the beauty and fash- 
ion of the sable population of Wilmington, the mus- 
ic struck up, consisting of a fiddle and what the 
blackeys calla banjoe. The tune was lively in the 
extreme ; not merely quick, but a real gallopping 
tune. ‘* Beau Bill’? cut the principal figure in the 
dance, he’s a short square shouldered little fellow, 
knock kneed and with a pair of feet that set all 
comelinets and proportion at defiance. When Bill 
observed the spectators taking particular notice of 
his own beautiful person and admiring the dexterity 
of his heels and toes, he appeared to fee] the high- 
est self complacency, and exerted his powers to the 


you and I are, or that Alexander the Great was, 
only the rough corners of their passions are not pol- 
ished down dy education. : 

But to return to Dinah: she next took a position 
directly in front of me, but with her back towards 
me. Standing thus for a few minutes, she turned 
partly round and pretended to look at something 
that bung on the wall directly overmy head. As 
she rolled up the whites of her eyez, I turned 
mine up also,—and Dinah found she was foiled again, 
but she possessed almost the perseverance of a Frank- 
lin, and resolved to perform one more grand mancu- 
vre. Resuming her fermer position in front, with 
her back towards me, she beckoned another black 
girl to approach, and whispered loud enough to be 
heard ten feet off—‘ Missee Phillisee, you ebber see 
young Massa Try-all, de Yankee Massa, dat board 
wid old Missee?? ‘No, nebber, no,’ said Missee 
Philisee. ‘Berry well den,’ said Dinab, pointing with 
her finger backwards under herarm, ‘dat be he, dat 
be Massa Try-all: he berry gwice young Massa too. 
He gib Dinah hog* tudder day for wash him hen- 
kershif.’ 

This was enough; and I thought Dinah’s patience 
had been sufficiently tried:—‘*Well Dinah,’ said I, 
‘how did you enjoy dancing this hot evening ?’— 


tiful young lady, the cousin and companion of Lady 
Alwin, the wife of Col. Alwin; and never considering 
her small, or no dowry as an objection, he asked and 
received her hand. He regarded her beauty, amia- 
ble disposition, and elegant accomplishments, as suf- 
ficient dowry ; nor was he disappointed in his choice, 
for she was as deserving as she was fair. On his re- 
turn to Britain, he purchased a fine house and ex- 
tensive park in the Western part of Essex ; and hav- 
ing nothing wherewithal to accuse himself during bis 
residence in the East, and being therefore as easy in 
mind as in external circumstanees, he flattered him- 
self with the prospect of happiness. 

One dark autumnal evening, soon after he had ta- 
ken possession of his villa, while sitting in his par- 
lour during a dreadful storm of rain, thunder, and 
lightning, a post chaise drove up to his door; anda 
servant informed him, that an old gentleman wished 
permission to pass the night inhis house. He learned 
too, that the stranger was just come from the conti- 
nent ; that he was on his way from Colchester to 
London ; that the driver, not well acquainted with 
the country, and confused with the violence of the 
tempest, had mistaken the lane that led to Wildhoree- 
hall for the road of Rumford ; and that the gentle- 
man was so very ill, that ie could not venture to go 























very utmost. Indsed the violent contortions of fig- 
ure and face into which Bill twisted himself could 
not be exceeded by an India juggler, and tegether 
with the extreme blackness of his visage, rather 
produced an idea of one suffering the torments of the 
damned, than enjoying himself at a ball. It was 
ludicrous to see the chaos of coloursthe dark ladies 
had contrived to load themselves with. Three or 
four handkerchiefs of every dye, description and fig- 
ure were twisted about their heads by way of tur- 
ban, and ribands of all colours adorned their heads 
and shoulders, some made into /rue love knols and 
some flying out like a vessel’s streamers. Their 
heads reminded me very strongly of the horses I 
have seen dressed fora Bull fight in Spain. After 
two or three dances had been finished with scarcely 
a moments cessation, the ladies and gentlemen stood 
still to cool themselves, there being no seats provid- 
ed, in consequence (probably) of some unaccounta- 
ble neglect on the part of Beau Bill who was master 
of the ceremonies. 

Our Dinah, i. ¢. my landlady’s cook, stepped to- 
wards me, favning herself with a piece of brown pa- 
per and evidently by her looks wished me to notice 
her, as several of the ladies had been spoken to by 
the white gentlemen present who had come as weil 
as myself out of curiosity to see the ball. I stood 
some time eyeing the poor wench sideways to see how 
she would manouvre to attract my attention. Al- 
though a simple child of nature, ‘I soon saw she 
was possessed of some of those little arts for 
which her sex is distinguished. First she stood at 
my side, but ata distance of four or five feet, and 
fanned herself with the utmost violence. ‘Lhen mo- 
ving in a diagonal line to a short distance, she at- 
tacked me on the quarter, and began humming a 
tune quite loud; still | kept my eye as much arert- 
ed as before by shifting my position a little as she 
changed hers. Thus we mapouvred like two expe- 
rienced seamen with a pair of frigates coming into 
action. I could see by the workings of her features, 

_ that she. was mortified at not being noticed as some 
of her companions had been by the white persons 
present, Still I was inflexible, merely because | 
love to study human nature, and negroes, my dear 
Theodore, are possessed of the same passions that 





‘Oh Massa Try-all! Massa Try-all!’ exclaimed Di- 









nah, ‘me no tink yea be here.” Here’s human 
nature again: mark, the cunning jade had just point- 
ed me out. * Well Dinah,’ said.4 again, * what re- 
freshment de you have here to-night?» ‘*O Massa, 
ebbery ting good: each putin hog, to buy hominyt 
and lasses, got plenty on um in tudder hut, soon de 
bell ringee nine, den all what pay, go eat, all but 
Dinah, she no eat, cause she got no hog to pay.’— 
(Human nature again: mem. | knew this was a fib.) 
‘Well Dinah,’ continued I, ‘then you'll have to 
lose your share of the hominy, eh!’ ‘Dat jess as 
Massah Try-all please,’ said the artful wench; so I 
gave her a hog, and received one of her most grace- 
ful curtesies in return, while Beau Bill seeing the 
money in my hand, stepped up with one of his most 
adroit bows, which was so excessively ludricrous, | 
gave the dog a glought for the hearty laugh I had 
at his expense. I have spun out this letter to a 
pretty good length, coz, yet I meant to have told 
you still more about the ball, but [ see the * old man, 
coming down the wharf, and must subscribe myself, 
Yours in haste, i 





*As this expression may be misunderstood by some 
of my readers, | will inform them, that small change 
is not so plenty in the Southern towns, as in New- 
England, and the town of Wilmington issues smal! 
bills of the amount of 2, 4,6, & 8 cents, and some of 
25 & 50 cents, whichare signed by the Town Clerk. 
As the negroes cannot read, these little bills are; 
stamped with some picture to distinguish their value, : 
such as a hog, a cow, &c. and go by the name of | 
the object marked upon them. A bill with a hog) 
on it passes for four cents. 

t Cracked corn. Theo. 


t Two cents. 


wre” 








From an English Publication. 
THE EFFECTS OF BENEFICENCE. 
More extensive than are foreseen, or intended, illus- 
trated in the Story of Docler Clement. 
Mr. Eden, of Wildhorse hall, had made his fortune 
in India. A very short time before bis return to En- 
gland, having seen at Calcutta, an amiabie and beau- | 





even as far asthe nearestinn. It is needless to say 
that he was received with the kindest welcome. 

For, besides that Mr. Eden’s humanity would have 
so inclined him, there was something particularly in- 
teresting in the gray hair, dignified carriage, open 
countenance, and dejected air of the stranger. He 
remained some days at the hall till somewhat recov- 
ered, and in that time the prepossessions of Eden 
in his behalf grew into strong altachment. 

‘1 have been indeed unfortunate,’ said the old 
gentleman, giving some account of himself, as soon 
as his strength permitted him; * and | knownot that 
my misfortunes are atan end. I was happily estab- 
lisbed in the early part of my life as a physician in 
the North of England. By the death of a maternal 
uncle in the Island of Antigua, and whose name I 
was by his will appointed to assume, I succeeded 
to a considerable fortune. It was necessary, howev- 
er, that 1 should go thither to receive the invéstiture 
and possession of his property and estates. The 
vessel in which | sailed was seized by a Moorish pi- 
rate, was carried to Barbary, and was never heard of 
by my friends ; for the governor of Moggadore learn- 
ing my profession, sent me immediately to Fez, to 
render what assistance | could to the Emperor of 
Morocco, who was at thal time afflicted with a 
dangerous malady. | was willing, from’ every 
consideration, to give him all the aid in my 
power; and hoped that if I was successful, 
my freedom might be the price of my service. But 
1 was cruelly disappointed. My success in restoring 
the emperor to health, made him conceive me so 
necessary to his welfare, that he would not suffer 
me to.depart: so that observing my impatience, he 
allowed me to have no communication with any per- 
son whatsoever, who could give notice of my situa- 
tion to any of the British consuls. In all other re- 
spects | must do him the justice of acknowleding, 
that I was treated with the utmost kindness, and lived 
even in a state of barbarous luxury, ~After the em- 
peror’s death, my situation for -ome time underwent 
no change, for his successor considered me as no less 
necessary to him than | had been to his father. At 
length, however, my melancholy was growing into 
dispondency. 1 had been eighteen years in a 


state of captivity : my health was visibly impaired, 
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and the young emperor, with a humanity which | 
must commend, consented to my depawure ; nor did 
he part with me without expressions of friendship ; 
and an ample comjensation; not for the bondage | 
had endured but for the services | had rendeied him. 
I returned by Italy and Germany, on account of the 
troubles in France; and coming from Hamburg to 
Colchester, | am not more afflicted with fatigue and 
weakness, than with anxiety to receive intelligence 
of my family, which consisted. at the time I left 
them, of a wife, and infant of three years old. Ii 
they survive, I may yet be happy. 1 left them in 
easy circumstances, and to the care of an affectiou- 
ate friend. But if they survive not! (ne sighed and 
his voice faultered,) If they survive not I would to 
heaven that | also were dead ! or had never returned.” 

Eden’s sympatby and desire of affording him relief, 
need not be doubted. He inquired by what address 
he might procure him the important information he so 
anxiously wished for. ‘ I have already written’ said 
he, from Colchester, and have also written from this 
place. I persuade myself that in the space ofa day, 
or a few hours, | shall be certified of my happiness 
or utter misery. I was Dr. Clement in the city of 
Leeds..—* Merciful heaven ! interrupted Eden. * Dr. 
Clement of Leeds! mv friend, my deliverer, and my 
protector! he fell on his neck and embraced him. 
The stranger was overwhe!med with amazement. 
‘And have you forgotten me?’ cried Eden; ‘ the 
poor boy whom you savcd from an ignominious pun- 
ishment; received into your family, educated and 
sent abroad ?’—* Frank !” said the venerable old man, 
scarcely able to speak for tears, ‘Frank, whom | 
sent to school?’ * The same, the same,’ said Eden, 
‘poor Frank Eden! whom you saved and protected ; 
who am now, by the blessing of heaven, in wealth 
and esteem ; and glad, beyond the power of expres- 
sion, at now meeting, and under my own roof, with 
my kind benefactor.’ 


Francis Eden had been a poor man’s son. His 
parents having died while he was yet an infant; and 
being left to the care of a distant relation, it need 
not be a matter of surprise, if at ten years old his 
education should be neglected, and his habits unpro- 
mising. In fact, he had been carried before a magis- 
trate for attempting to take some fruit from a gen- 
tleman’s garden. ‘The poor orphan was to have been 
punished and sent to the workhouse. Dr. Clement 
was present. Moved by his ignominious appearanee, 
by his tears and helpless condition, he interposed ; 
took him home to his house; found him worthy of 
his attention; had him educated ; and recommend- 
ed him to a merchant ia London. By him, being 
found deserving, he was sent out to India; where, by 
the most able, upright, and honourable conduct, he 
realized such a sum as enabled him to return with 
splendour. 


But neither splendour, outward circumstances, nor 
high reputation, nor even the consciousness of vir- 
tue, had been able to secure his felicity. His friend 
perceived it. Sitting under a walnut tree in the 
shrubbery ‘adjoining to the house, while they expect. 
ed the return of Dr. Clement’s despatches, * You 
seem thoughtful,’ said he to Eden; * too thoughtful 
for the happiness of your condition.” Eden looked 
at him with some surprise: sighed; fixed his eyes on 
the ground; ‘ You have observed it, then?’ he sighed. 
* Indeed, my friend, I am afraid I am not happy. 
And to youl will use no reserve. Yet 1 cannot ex- 
press the cause; it is so strange; so unexpected, but 
so sufficient to spoil my peace. My wife’—and then 
he paused; was unable to speak.—Clement gazed 
with amazement. He was also terrified. Hideous 
images possessed his fancy. He was afraid and loth 
to make any inquiry. He had thought the wife of 
his friend in all respectsexcellent. She was indeed 
reserved; and had something dejected in her appear- 
ance. But she was withal so correct io her de- 
portment, so respectful to her husband, so attentive 
to his friend.—‘ It is impossible; she must be good !” 
he thus rallied his recollection; banished suspicion ; 
Was ashamed of bis fears; and with some indigna- 
tion, not against Eden, but agaist himself, ‘ is she 
not excellent?’ he exclaimed. ‘Most excellent!’ 
veplied his friend, ‘Most lovely! most engaging ! 
blameless as an angel of light! and yet J fear'—and 
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he groaned with anguish-‘ | fear 1 am not her choice. 
His friend, in the kindest and most affectionate man- 
ner wished for more information. 


[To be concluded wn our nezt.] 


lb ccat Ace 
—— COMMUNICATIONS. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


It was recommended tothe consideration of the 
City Authorities in one of the Boston papers, a few 
weeks evince, that a portion ofthe Common should be 
enclosed and appropriated to the use and behoof of 
those boys, who, twice in the week, are let loose 
from school, to turn themselves ‘ upside down’ in the 
streets, to the great annoyance of the communi!y.— 
This enclosufe, as near as I could guess the author's 
intention, was to be devoted to gymnastic and oth 
exercises. Probably some redoubtable pugilist is to 
be procured to instruct the boys in the art of box- 
ing, and such other useful sports as would conduce 
to the health and morals of the combattants. The 
author nndoubtedly was acquainted with the fact, 
that the exemplary boys of our exemplary city, 
had become somewhat stupid, fro the intensity of 
their application to their studies, and unless some in- 
vention of this sort should be resorted to, to promote 
a free circulation of the bleod, the poor little fellows 
would soon die of the scurvy. 1 have been very 
much astonished, that our worthy Mayor, who is 
alwaysawake atthe sound of the word improvement, 
has not made this hint the subject of a special mes- 
sage to the city Government. | have no inclination 
at this time, to offer any improvement upon this pro- 
ject, but am ertirely willing that the schemer, who- 
ever he be, should receive all the honour and frofit 
of his invention. I must, however confess, that his 
communication has suggested to my mind another 
project, which, by your permission, Mr. Editor, I will 
offer te the public. My plan is for the benefit of 
young Ladies, and if the City Authorities should 
treat it with neglect, 1 hope, at least, that I may re- 
ceive some token of respect from a higher source 
than they——I mean the Ladies. My proposal 
is, that a public building should be ereeted, with 
all convenient despatch, and dedicated with great 
pomp and sotemaity, to the*Goddess of Cookery, (if 
there be any such,) and an accomplished French 
Cook be procured, to teach the rising generation of 
females, the mysteries of the art. Two afternoons in 
each week should be set apart for this purpose, and 
in order to encourage merit, and provoke emulation 
among the students, a public exhibition should be 
given once a quarter. Those who had attained to 
the highest degree of perfection in the art, and could 
show the finest specimen of plumb pudding, roast 
beef, and apple dumplins, should be allowed to get 
married the first opportunity. And furtherfore, to 
secure the institution that dignity and importance 
which it will merit, no female should be considered 
marriageable, until she could produce the testimoni- 
als of her proficiency from the superintendant. The 
power of conferring degrees would be of incalculable 
importance to this institution, and a petition for a 
charter should be sent in during the session of the 
next General Court. The advantages of this insti- 
tution, to both poor and rich in this city, must be 
very great, for it is a melancholy fact, that very 
many females at the present day, are overtaken in 
marriage, before they can make a pudding, and of 
course make sorry wives at best. I! know of many 
likely young men from the ceuntry, (who, by the by, 
make the best husbands,) who have been in raptures 
at the sight of the blaze of beauty which promenades 
Cornhill every day, but at last would withdraw the 
‘ longing, lingering look,’ and despairing!y exclaim, 
‘alas! the dear creatures!—they were not made for 
us—poor souls—they cannot cook a dinner.” Should 
it become as indispensable to the marriage ceremony, 
that the Lady should produce a certificate from the 
Superinteodant of the Cooking Instiution, as it is 
that the Gentleman should produce his from the 
Town Clerk, what a wonderful change would be ef- 
fected in this city. Then every industrious man, 
whose wife now spends all his earnings in he)p hire 


and the waste that attends it, would begin to hold 
up his head in the world. The spendthrift husband, 
when he saw his wife and daughters practicing econ- 
omy in the kitchen, would besome prudent himself. 
Mr. Editor, unmarried woman are not Angels--and 
then they would not think they were. And‘on the 
other hand, married women are not Devils, nor 
would their husbands then treat them as such. 
EGO. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE’ 
THE ALBUM, No. 5. 
CROWNING THE QUEEN OF MAY. 
Written May Morning, 1824. 
Hail! fair maids, in virtues name, 
Hail! and shake off dull delay; 
To the world this day proclaim, 
Nature’s fairest Queen of May. 


Bid thy latent songsters rise, 
To welcome in the joyous day; 
Bid their notes ascend the skies, 
While you crown the Queen of May. 


Here or there be loitering not, 
But ere long let’s hear you say— 
‘The choice is made—tis * *s lot, 
She shall be our Queen of May.’ 


A garland weave, ye maidens all, 

Of piuks and roses*® choice and gay ; 
Then let it be what we shall call, 

A garland for the Queen of May. 


A damsel lovely, let there be, 
Dress’d in white, and bid her say 

To the maid ye choose to be 
Nature’s fairest Queen of May: 


* Beauteous maid, as pure as free,. 
Embiem of this loveliest day, 

This I’m bid to place on thee, 
And crown thee asthe Queen of May. 


‘ This crown of wreaths, O lovely maid, 
Composed of flowers fair and gay, 
By the croicest hands was made, 
For the beauteous Queen of May. 


‘The flowers here, true emblems be 
Of this lovey spring hke day; 

Both of which are then like thee, 
Whom we crown as Queen of May.’ 


‘ Fair maidens all,’ the Queen replies, 
‘Your warm regardto me this day, 
Bids all my latent spirits rise, 
And join you as the Queen ef May. 


‘The birds we'll rouse, the throng we'll raise, 
To sing theirechoes far away; 

O’er hills and vales, and sweetly praise 
The Maker of your Queen of May. 


‘We'll pluck the roses from the thorns, 
The pinks we'll wrest from their decay + 

To strew the path which virtue ’dorns, 
And follows in the Queen of May.’ 


Then maizens hie ye to the fields, 
Hence! to the fields—deparit—away ; 
Awake !—arouse !—retreat or yield, 


And ha be as Queens of May. 
it ARTEMIDORUS,. 


* Should the fair botanist object to our having pinks 
and roses thas early, we plead the ‘poel’s license. 





FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
MAY MORNING. 


Mr. Editor, 

Last Saturday was the first May day lever had 
the honour of passing in the metropolis of Massachu- 
setts. The evening previous there was much chat- 
ting, at my lodgings among the fair portion of the 
family circle about going ‘ a maysng’ next morning. 

Being extremely fond of novelty, anda great ad- 
mirer of the beauties of nature, both animate and in- 
animate, I resolved on going ‘a maying’ myself the 
next morning, and furthermore of going by myself, 
that | might enjoy the pleasures of peaceful contem- 
platios. ; 

I awoke with the smiling dawn, and dressing my- 
self hastily and carelessly, strolled out of the house 
and bent my steps towards South Boston Bridge, as | 
had heard mention made ef South Boston several 
times on the preceding evening. I had net proceed- 
ed far, when I felt most essentially the want of a 
great coat, but seeing several damsels clad in thin 
white frocks, and some youths with their summer 
pantaloons on, I concluded it must be warm and 
pleasant on the first of May, and attributed my own 
feelings to being unused to the climate, Walking 
rather faster than usual to keep myself warm, I soon 
reached South Boston, and the moment of my arrival 
at the otherend of the bridge,the sun was just peeping 
at me over the summit of those renowned heights, so 
famous in the revolutionary war for frightening away 
the fleet of ‘my Lord Howe.’ I bent my course east 
a little southerly, through the main road leading to- 
wards the heights, and dashed aside with my pock- 
et handkerchief, the light dust of the road which 
was wafted into mine eyes, by the gentle zephyrs 
of the smiling May. Not being much ofa botanist, 
J cannot attempt to describe to you. by. name the in- 
numerable beautiful flowers that waved their gay 
heads over the laughing landscape. One only | 
knew, which I plucked from its native bed, beside 
a little purling rivulet, where it was basking in the 
glittering dew.—’T'was a modest, unassuming little 
dandelion, clothed in the rich green of its native fresh- 
ness. On reaching the summit of the neighbouring 
heights, I cast my enraptured eyes.over the rich and 

lowing scene that lay beneath me, and beheld it 
with all the ardent enthusiasm of a romantic fancy. 

On my right rose the fair, smooth walls of the 
*‘ House of Industfy,” upom whieh the sun poured 
such a flood of burning glory, that the reflection, even 
where | stood, was almost insupportable. I turned 
my aching sight from this splendid object,and beheld 
the thick dense cloud of smoke that ascended from 
the Glass House, in a black and magnificent mass in 
the form of a conu-copia, until it seemed almost to 
kiss the ethereal blue that arched above it. Still 
farther to the right, arose the dark volume of the 
Boston Glass House, which seemed striving to vie 
with its drother smoke, and like two beauteous 
twins they sought the few feathery clouds that 
floated in the transparent atmosphere. These two 
grand colums-of vapour were now joined by innu- 
merable lesser ones that began to issue from an in- 
numerable line of chimneys along the base of the 
city, which were beautifully reflected in the bosom 
of the glassy waters in the harbour. The ascending 
columns were rendered stiil more sublimely black 
by the agency ofthe fresh pine and birch bark which 
the clerks of the kitchen use to urge their green 
wood into a speedier flame. Turning my sated eyes 
from this scene of grandeur, | bent them on the 
scene more immediately beneath me. Nearly io 
front, but a little on the right, arose five or six huge 
masses of new made bricks, tinted with the lovely 
hue of the ruby, and crowned with a fine sheet of 
milky smoke. These were beautifully reflected in 
the fine yellow waters of the pits from which the 
clay was taken that composed them. A little be- 
yond were numerous flocks of innocent geese and 
ducks, exerting their merry voices in melodious con- 
cert, and dabbling innocently in the |ittle gulizes 
that icterspersed the landscape. The entire view 
was terminated by a pig-stye. The whole compre- 
hended a scene of ‘life, light and joy,’ that could 
not fail exciting the most pieasing emotions. 

The cruvings of appetite, excited by the soothing 
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zephyrs of ‘mild May,’ now warned me to depart | tion. This is but the commencement of the appal- 


from this enchanting scene. 

In returning, | overtook numerous parties of blith- 
some damsels, returning with emblems of the fruits 
of the season, such as branches ef the modest willow, 
a superior article for whistles for the boys to play 
with, &c. Some nymphs bore branches of the tow- 
ering poplar, and I observed one more provident 
than the rest, with a handkerchief full of dandelions. 
Those who were dressed in white, generally bore a 
delicate fringe ef clay about the bottom of their 
gowns, as an emblem of the fertility of the soil of 
this second Arcadia. 

_On returning over the bridge, I beheld several 
little innocents, ‘who were compelled to divest 
themselves of their shoes, on account of the exces- 
sive heat of the weather,) catching founders. One 
of them caught what he called a sculpin, but a coun- 
tryman passing, assured me it was properly calleda 
horned pout. {| leave this question to Dr. M . 

As the tide had receded censiderably, I beheld 
several smal] vessels reposing upon a soft bosom of 
glistening mud.—My legs soon brought me to the 
end of my excursion, which [| shall ever remember 
with sentiments of delight. L. Cc. P. 

——wrrn : 

Matthew's American Budget.—|f we were ask- 
ed what part of the exhibition we give the pre- 
ference, we must decidedly say to the repre- 
sentation ef Monsieur Millett, [another paper 
says Mallett,] a French emigree, whose daily 
visits to the Boston Post Office, in the hope 
of hearing from an only daughter in his own 
eountry—a.hope frustrated for. a while by the 
Post Master’s unacquaintance with Gallic pro- 
nunciation; are delineated in a way that can- 
not fail to excite sensations-of a much higher 
nature than mere laughter, and to “raise the 
waters” of sympathy in many an eye, in which 
the tear of genuine mirth was still trembling. 

London pap. 


BOSTON ! 


SATURDAY EVENING, May 8, 1824. 
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DANCING. 
We should have before mentioned that the cele- 
brated and accomplished - professor of the art.of Dan- 
cing, M. Labasse, is about opening a school in this 
city te be kept during the summer. We understand 
that a new and elegant Hal! is about to be erected 
in Winter Street, forhis accommodation. There can 
be no doubt that the citizens of this metrepolis will 
extend the same encouragement to Mr. L. as they 
have formerly done, and which his exertiens have so 
richly merited: It is said to be the intention of Mr. 
Labasse to: give instructions every winter in New- 
York, where he has been henoured withan unexam- 
pled patronage, and every summer in this city, where 
he has also been very successful.—Slatesman, 


SS s— 
ITEMS OF NEWS. . 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC, 


CaucuTra, Jan. 8. 

The accounts from Madras are of a most distressing 
nature, and have come upon us with a suddenness 
which renders the horrer more striking. We were 
prepared to expect a scarcity ofgrain on the coast, 
but had not the most distant idea of the extent to 
which the failure of the crops had reached. Madras 
and the surrounding Country is in a state of famine. 
Independently of the accounts we publish to day from 
Madras papers, private letters all agree too minutely 
in the distressing details.-for us to doubt a second that 
the most dreadful effects are to be apprehended. It 
is stated that even dread of the Arms of the Military, 
who are necessarily placed at the Godowns where the 
Rice is distributed, is scarcely sufficient to prevent 
depredations. Parents are abandoning their children, 
and several have already died from absolute starva- 





ling consequences of famine : disease is sure to follow. 


Ireland.— We regret to mention that the disturb- 
ances in the ceunty of Limerick are beginning again 
te weara-serious aspect. A murder, as the event, 
we fear will prove it to be, has been committed on 
the person. of Mr. Read, a Barrister, and some houses: 
have been robbed of arms.— Dublin Eve. Post. 


SirG. R.Collier issaid to have committed suicide: 
in consequence of some strictures in James’ History of 
the actions, &c..with the Ameriean frigates, &c.-— 
James went from Philadelphiato Halifax, where he 
published his history. 

New Or.eans, MARCH 31. 

To the Curious.—Yesterday there wastaken with-- 
in a mile of the Light-Heuse, on Lake Ponchartrain, 
a singular Fish, not unlike that which has been so 
generally supposed to be a Sea Serpent. Itis about 
twelve feet.long, and three feet across the eyes, its 
fins are peculiar, and its back hasa very peculiar ap- 
pearance. [t may be seen at the Water Works, near 
the Convent. ; 

SPE, EEE 
MARRIED, i 

In this city, Mr. Josiah W. Homes, to Miss Hannah 
B. Vose, daughter of the late Mr. Isaac Vose.—Mr. 
Daniel Dunham to Miss Mary Aan Steward. 

By the Rev. Dr. Lowell, Mr. Huntington May, of: 
Connectieut, to Miss Caroline Hudson, of this city. 

By-the Rev. Mr,.Ware, Mr. Henry Hudson, to Miss 
Louisa C. Williams. 

By Rev. Dr. Baldwin, Mr. John Huston, to Miss: 
Hannah Cloues Peak. 

On Sunday-evening.last, by the Rev. Paul Dean, 
Mr. Jonathan Pico, Merchant, to Miss Fidelia:Mer- 
ritt. 

In Charlestown, .Mr. Charles Hicking, of this city, - 
to Miss Eliza Edes 





In this city, Mr. Ashur L. Mansfield, aged 33,—E- 
lizabeth Ann, youngest child of Mr. Andrew Wel- 
ler, aged 1@months—-Mre. Ann. Turner, relict of 
the late Wm. T. Esq. aged '76.--Wm. Milburn, 18. 

On Saturday last, Mfs. Phoebe Brown Dorr, wife of 
Capt. Henry Dorr; aged 42.—Mrs. Hannah Herrick, 
wife of Mr. Jonathan H. aged 44.—Miss Betsey Cun- 
ningham, aged 37. 

On Monday last, Mrs. Mary Hussey, aged 82, re-- 
lict of the late Mr. Joseph H.—Benjamin Shurtleff, 
only son of Mr. Hiram Smith aged 5 months, 

On ‘Tuesday last, Mrs. Lucy Everett, widow of the 
late Oliver E. Esq. of Dorchester, aged 56. - 

On Thursday morning last, Mr. Samuel Spear, aged ‘ 
63, a revolutionary soldier. 

In Palmyra, Me, Mr. Joseph. Warren, son of the late: 
Dr. John Warren, of Boston, aged 34. 

On the 28th March, Mr. JAMES CRAWFORD, . 
Merchant, of Philadelphia. 

About five months since; Mr. Crawford and Mr. 
Andrews were dispatched by the U. 5. Bank to Mex- 
ico, forthe: purpose of effecting-some important ne- 
gociations, On their return from the City ef Mexico : 
to Alvarado, (as considerable dangef Was appreheu- 
ded from an attack by robbers, on the supposition of 
their having a large amount in speci€,) they were 
furnished with a strong escort of 25 men, well armed, 
under the direction of Capt. Murray, of the British 
Navy. On arriving at Puebla, they were deprived 
of this escort by the public authority, and an inferior 
guard of 12 worthless men, badly armed, was substi- 
tuted. A short distance from Puebla, most of this 
guard deserted them, and they were soon attacked 
by a set of Bandittiof 25. Mr. Crawford was shot 
through the lungs, four of ‘the party wounded, anda. 
courier, who had joined. them at the moment with - 
despatches for Capt. Murray, killed. Capt. Murray 
and Mr. Andrews appear to have escaped anhurt.— 
The Banditti made prisoners of the party, robbed : 
them of every thing, and being joined by those of the 
guard who had deliberated whether fo put them to » 
death, but through the intercession of two or three, . 
who had some remains of humanity, they were, af-. 
fer some hours detention and cruel treatment, set | 
free. 





CABINET OF APOLLO. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
THE PIPE STORY. 


Some time ago, when | was quite a lad, 

And cut as many pranks as any other, 

For which my father oft, and oft my mother 
Took me to do, as was the common phrase,— 
This brings into my mind a birchen rod, 

Which, in terrorem, hung upon a pail, 

And made me quite submissive te their nod.— 
Thus it was with me in my boyish days; 

But gentle reader, if you would be sad, 
Come listen, and 1°)] tell you a sad tale. 


°Tis a true tale that I would tell, for I 

Had some part in it, as Virgil says, 

* Pars fui,’ but I hate quotations, 

And count them at the best, but affectations: 
But to return to scenes of other days ; 

I°ll] now go on and tell my tale, or try 

To tell it, if you'll have a little patience. 


I had a grandmother when I was young, 

A circumstance that’s very common, 

But then she was so queer a woman, 

She smok’d incessantly, except when talking, 
And talk’d incessantly, except when smoking. 


Olt would she tell us, on a winter’s night, 

Long stories of her days of bloom; 

How many sparks she had, how she denied ’em, 

And how, when they were rude, she used to chide 
"em, 

And how, when once it did so happen, 

She caught her loving partner napping, 

And she was so angry at the sight, 

She in high dudgeon, left the room. 

He slept, and sweetly slept, no doubt, 

And dream’d of weddings and such like, 

But never chanc’d to dream that she was out. 

At length he woke, and ’gan to look about, 

And rave and swear she was an ugly tyke. 


These were the days when (*) was in fashion, 
There was but very little courting without it 
Your pardon, Ladies, don’t be in a passion, 
For I'll not say another word about it: 

Perhaps our grandmothers were rather naughty— 
But stop—I promis’d now to let that pass, 
And so I will.—I had an aunt you know, 
Who was a most bewitching lass, 

Aged thirty-five—perhaps she might be forty. 
She was affiauc’d to a worthy man, 

The wedding day was fix’d, the Priest invited, 
When we contriv’d a most nefarious plan, 
Which well nigh all their prospects blighted. 


My grandmother lov’d to smoke—I’ve told you 80, 


And we, unruly boys, for mischief ripe, 
One day contriv’d to charge her pipe 


*A word is lost here by breaking the seal of the 
communication. 
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With Dupont’s powder—but a very little, 
A half a dozen, or a dozen grains, 
Then fill’d it up with prime tobacco.— 
The good old lady soon began to blow 
A coal and light her pipe, and puff, 
When presently the powder, hot enough, 
Went off in grand explosion. crack O! . 
The pipe was bdreke to atoms, being brittle, 
And very nigh blew out the lady’s brains. 
Contiguous sat our blooming lass, 
Working a ruffle very neatly, 
*T was to be worn upon the wedding night-- 
The powder flash’d into her face; 
She murder scream’d and well she might, 
It burnt her eye-brows off completely. 

N. M. 


The following in a literal transcription of an epi- 
taph upon a tomb-stone in the grave-yard at Attle- 
borough, Mass. 

Here lies the best of slaves, 
Now turning into dust ; 
CESAR, the Ethiopian craves 
A place among the just. 
His faithful soul is fled 
To realms of heavenly light, 
And by the blood that Jesus shed, 
Is chang’d from dlack to white. 
January 15th, he quitted the stage, 
In the 77th year of his age, 
1780. 
—— 
QUESTION. 
Wien first the marnage knot was tied 
Between my wife and me, 
My age to hers we found agreed 
As nine doth unto three: 
Bat after ten and half ten years 
We man and wife had been, 
Her age came up as near to miue 
As eight is to sixteen: 
Now tell me, if you can, I pray, 
What was our age on th’ marriage day? 
[= 
SHIPWRECK OF THE MIND. 

Life isa sea where many a danger lies, 

And many a tempest o’er its surface flies. 

The man, who gives his understanding scope, 

May safely sail it, while illumed by a Hope, 

But, when the Passions rattle long and loud, 

And Hope is shrouded in Misfortune’s cloud, 

Reason, appalled, yields up the stubborn helm, 

And swelling waves the crazy vessel whelm. 

Save scattered fragments, nought is left behind : 

This is, in truth, the shipwreck of the mind. 

——e 1} JIN oo——___ 


Light Readings. 


Eggs at Helvoetsltys.—George the First, of Eng- 
land, having frequently experienced the rapacity of 
the Dutch at Helvoetslays, was, in one of his jour- 
neys, determined to avoid it by not stopping there. 
It was a fine summer's day, and while the servants 
were changing the horses and stowing his baggage 
in the coach, he stopped at the door of the principal 
inn, aud asked for three fresh eggs, which having 
ate, he enquired what was to pay ferthem. Two 
hundred florins, was the reply. ‘ How!” cried the 
astonished monarch, ‘ why so! eggs are not scarce at 
Helvoetsluys.” ‘No,’ replied the landlord, ‘eggs 
ate not scarce here, but kings are.’ 


Mr. Bensley, before he went on the stage 
was acaptain in the army. One day he met 
a Scotch officer who had been in the same re- 
giment—the latter was happy to meet his old 
messmate, but his Scotch blood made him asha- 
med to be seen with a player. He therefore 
hurried Mr. B. into an unfrequented coffee- 
house, where he asked him very seriously— 
“how could you disgrace the corps by turning 
play-actor?” Bensely replied, that he by no 
means considered it in that light; thateon the 
contrary, a respectable player, who behaved 
with propriety, was looked upon in the best 
manner, and kept the company of the best of 
people.—“And what, mon,” said Sawney, “do 
you get by this business of yours?” “I new,” 
answered Bensely, “ get a thousand a year.”—- 
‘A thousand a years exclaimed the astonished 
Scotchman, “ hae you ony vacancies in your 
corps ?” 

Before the Connecticut Schooners were for- 
bidden the liberty of carrying corn-brooms, en- 
ions and poultry to the West Indies, one Joe 
Swain resolved to go to sea; and accordingly 
proceeded to New Londen, and shipped, as a 
green hand on beard the Cuarmine Nancy, for 
Barbadoes and a market. ‘The whole of the 
family, father, mother, brothers and sisters, 
were concerned in an adventure ef fowls com- 
mitted to his charge. On the passage home, in 
a violent gale, Joe fell overboard, and all at- 
tempts to save him were in vain. The vessel 
arrived at New Londen, and the father of the 
unfortunate sailor repaired to the sea-shore to 
meet his son and learn the result of the fami- 
ly speculation. The Charming Nancy wasri- 
ding at anchor, her celours streaming mourn- 
fully from half mast. He hailed her from the 
beach—* Hallew there—is that the Charming 
Nancy?” ‘Aye, Aye, Sir!’ “Is there one 
Joe Swain aboard there?” ‘No, he’s drown- 
ed! ‘Drowned? *¢* Yes, drowned, | tell 
you.’  Fowls drowned too ?” 

A recruiting officer, after bantering some 
time with a young fellow about enlisting, began 
to prepare his papers for the recruit to sign, 
thinking he had neeked him-—says he, | wish to 
krow where this 160 acres of land is, that lam 
to have ?—O, says the officer at the westward. 
But what State is it in ?—O, that I den’t know, 
says the officer. Well, says the other, | can 
tell you--it lies in a Future State, and I believe 
enough of my countrymen have gone after it 
already, I think I won’t sign, Captain. 


Boston Pocket-Book, and Fancy Mo- 
rocco Work Manufactory. 
a DYER (directly opposite the Old South) 

is constantly manufacturing, and offers for sale, a 
great variety of 
LADIES’ 


Pocket-Books, Thread Cases, Reticules, Card Cases, _ 
Miniature and Locket Cases, Back Gammon Boards, 
&c. &c. on the most reasonable terms, for cash or 
credit. March 27 
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